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abijities. The present system is satisfactory for the bulk
of routine promotions. It does not touch the problem
of the exceptional man with whom I am here concerned.
The system, thirdly, does not sufficiently stress the
need to discover exceptional talent. This is due to a
number of complicated causes. In part, it is the outcome
of the historical fact that, before the war, it was rare for
the heads of departments even to think it likely that men
of <exceptional talent were to be found outside the pro-
ducts of Oxford and Cambridge. That tradition has been
discouraged since the war; but it is not, I think, unfair
to say that it has been found by no means easy to break
it down. In part, also, it is the outcome of the obvious
truth that it is not easy, in the classes devoted to routine
work, for really exceptional talent to make itself known;
and, even when it does, there is always the danger that
staff jealousy will view with disfavour any exceptional
promotion. In part, therefore, the third difficulty arises
that when the exceptional man does, as he moves up the
hierarchy, display his ability, unless his movement has
been exceptionally rapid, it i$ far from easy to fit him
into the fairly rigid categories of the service. I have known
young men of quite first-rate ability in the clerical class
who have gone into the service eager to climb up its
ladder. After two or three years at a routine job they
have become discouraged, simply because its daily per-
formance offers them no real prospect of proving what
they can do. Such men tend to find in leisure the chance
of self-expression they ought to find in the service; or
as in one or two notable cases, they leave it either for
private employment or to organize the trade unions which
have become so notable a feature of the post-wax Civil
Service.
It is, of course, dear that, with all the good will ia
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